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• The two technigues for a'dvapped standing * treated here 
are- (1) the Advanced, Placement Pr^ogram administered by the College 
"Entrance Examination Board and (2) the various plans that enable 
,super,ior students to take courses in nearby colleges and universities 
while they are completing their high school programs* Some outcomes 
of advanced standing practices are: improved communication between 
the high schools and colleges; greater empha^sis -on program planning 
to acdammodate individual student abilities and achievements; the 
Opportunity for advanced standing students to include in the 
collegiate prog rams ' studies that they might not normally hav^ had 
time to pursue;' and financial ^savings to students whos^ istay in 
college' is^ shortened by acc^eXer.ation « (lore than 25 percent of the 
•four-^year .colleges and universities subscribe to the principles of 
•the gee's program, ^nd a number of institutions have -developed other ^ 
advanced standing programs* Reports on /the performdnce of advanced 
St an ding students indicate a high degree of satisfaction with this 
means of motivating superior students ^and providing them with 
opportunities to progress at the rates at which they are capable* 
(Author/LBH) . — ^ • 
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Highlights ' 

1. Advanced standmg programs enable superior 
students to receive appropriate placement ar^d' 

' college credit for college-leVel work completed 
during their high school years. 

2. Some outcomes of advanced standing practices 
, are: . ' , - ' ^ \ 

a. Improved cofnmunication between the high 
schools and colleges. ^ 
S>. Gre;ater emphisfs on program planning* to 
accomnfodate^individual student abilities and 
^Achievements, 
c. The'oppqrturtity for advanced standing stu- 
dents to include n\vtheir collegiate programs 
studies which they might not normally have 
''had time to pursue. ' • - 

^ d Financial savings to students whose, stay in 
. '^ college is shortened t!y acceleration. * 

3. More than a fourth of the 4-year colleges and 
universities subscribe to 1:he principles of the 
Advanced Placement Program administered by 
t!fe College Entrance E9^amination Board. A 
number o^ institution^^have developed other 

.'advanced standing programs tO conform with, 
local conditions. 

4. Each college devises its* Own policies aftd prac- 
tices for granting, students adva'nced standing 

.for college work mastered in high school. ^ - 
• 5. Reports on the performance of advanced "stand- 
» ing^students jndicate a high degree of satisfac- 
tion with this means of motivating superior 
students and providing them with opportuni- 
ties to progress at the rates of which they are 
capable^ * ' 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION is. 9)mmitted to .feh^ maxiraum de- . 
velopment jof the/taldhts of every' student, as an objective and an . 
ideal. White the need for these tale'bts is growing, the ta^k of iheir 
full d^velopmetit roecomes more complex us enrollments, increase and 
as individual differences ki . baqkground and "preparation teconie * 
great'er among students. The most promising venues of progress 
toward the ,goa^ of maximum ipdividual development seem to be 
those Vhi6h provide flexibility in the' rate, depth, and breadth of 
study. - Advanced stan'ding. is <^e of several means used \>y insti- 
tutions to. pro vide this flexibility, tlelated practites,^-.su<?h as, early 
frfeission and ei^^dit by examination, are to be treated in later issues'' 
of the series "New Dimensions in Higher JJdufcation." 

" This publication shows how organized-advanced standing programs > 
provide flexibility by permitting academically'able students to take 
coU^^e-level w6rk durmg their high School years, and to receive appro^ 
priate placement and cpUege credit after their admission to college. 
* .The two techniques for adyanced standing treated here are: (1) 
the 'Advances Placeinent Program adminis]tered \jj the College En- 
. trance Examination Board', whereby students receive advanced stand- 
ing in college on the basis of coUegfe-level work which they , have 
completed inj high school, and '(2) the various ^lans which* enable^ 
superior students to take courses in nearby colleges and universities > 
wiile they ^rle completing their high school programs.* ' 

The major sources of data have been purnaj Articles, materials on 
file at the CoU^e Entre^nce Examination Boaird, and consultatioii 
•with persons prominent in the field. Valuable assistance was also • 
provide^ by the following '^representatives of the College Entrance 
Examinatioi| Board: Jack Arbplmb,' directoi; of the Advanced 
Placenjent Program, David A. Dudley, and' Charles R. KeHer, former 
'directors, Sampel A. Kendrick, yice-president for examina-tions and 
research, and Paul Hazlett, research associate/ • ' 

' ; References* to advanced standii^g programs at individual msti- 
tutions are intended to be illustrative only, since it would not *be' 
within tjie scope of!^ this report to describe all of the growing number 
of sucfr programs.. A first draft of this publication was submitted 
directors of advanced standing programs at ^ nimiber of insti- 
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tutions. * Their CQinmjints and those of others familiar with programs 
or research in the field have been incorporated in the final draft. 

Editorial assistance in the preparation of the manuscript was' pro- 
vided by Lanora G/Le\vis of the Office of ijducatiotf staff. 

• / / ^ ♦ , 

Ho.MER D. JBabbidge, Jr. 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education . 

Harold A. Haswell^^ 
Directory Higher Education Programs Branch 
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>^ ADVANCED STANDIIiG 

. . • ' " '« 

WfflLE ATTENIPTING to provide higher education for all who. 
call ppofit by it, institutions are seekiiig-to make available programs 
^appropriate to a broad array of indi\'idual needs and individual dif- 
ferences. Because it is urgent that opportunities be provided for 
superior students to progress at thdr own rates, many educj^tofs an^^ 
other citizens are examining critically those traditional^ curricular 
patterns based -on conformity of individual progress to group require- 
ments. For example, the Rockefeller report. The. Pursuit of Excel- 
lencfiy recommend^ ".^ . many educational patterns — each geared to 
the particular capacities of the student for whom it is designed/' * 
This suggests tliat the t^ical curriculum designed for groups of stu- 
dents progressing at tlie average rate i& no longer adequate for all 
students and must either be supplemented or replaced with new 
techniques which provide greater 'flexibility in meeting curricular 
requirements. ' , 

' During' the past decade, there has been an expansion of efforts to 
proyide challenging programs for superior students. Honors and 
independent study programs have increased, ^nd many faculties~are 
taking a new look at credit by examination, early admission to col- 
lege, and advanced standing. 

The pattern of. advanced standing, with whicl^ this .publication is 
concerned, has developed partially as an answer to some of the objep- 
tions to early admission. Like early admission, advanced standing/ 
enriches tlie programs of superior high school students with college 
work; unlike early admission, however, it requires that the students 
coinplete high school •^programs before enrolling full time in college. 
On the basis of college-level ^fork completed during higb^chool years, 
the advanced stanjiing students receive appropriate placement ^nd 
credit according-'to the pohcies established by the institutions they 
ente?. In other .words, advanced standing students hterally skip col- 
. Je^e work for which there has been adequate coverage ^during the 
high school j-ears. 

Advanced standing, as the term is used in this'pubhcation, is defined 
as ihe. pattern which enables superior stu(J(5nts to receive appror 
priate placement, credit, or bofli, on the basis of the college-level^ 

* Tht PuTiuit of Excellence. Education and the Future of America, Special Studies Project, Report^- 
Rockefeller Brothers fund. Oartlen City, N.Y., JDoubleday & Company, 1958, p. 32. 

* • - . •! . 
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2 ADVANCED Standing 

<;ourses they have taken in high school. . Accbrdingly,it embrace^ bo'th 
the Advanced Blajcement Prograni administered^ by the College En- 
tranee E:5;aiplnation *Bo(\rd. anc^ those programs administered by 
individual colleges and universities which admit iupcyio^; students to 
college course^ while 'tl^ey ai'e finishing^their.high school wqrk. Since 
the scope pf this publiratioti does ijot permit description of all of the 
growing number of advanced standing programs, institutional ref- 
,erences aVo intended' to* be illustrative' only. f • 

The Advanced Placement Program 

The^dvaneed Placement Program of the College Entrance Exairf- 
ination Board is an outgrowth of tw studies financed by tlho Fund for 
Advancentent of Education; the General Education in School and Col- 
lege Study and the Schoorand ColWe Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing ' ^ . 

. The first of these> a stydy of the academic records of 344 graduates 
of Andover, Exeter, and Law^nCtiville, who were members of the 1951 
graduating classes of Harvard, Brino^rton, and Yale, was/ conducted 

^by a committee representing* the schools and colleges involved and 
resulted in. the report General Education ip. School and College. The 
study revealed considerable ev^lap of subject matter in tl^general 
education pro-ams qf many capable students during the last 2 years 
of'higii school arid the first 2 years of c<illege. Based an their findings, 
the comtnittee recommended ^"^the adoption of a coordinated 7-yeaF 
program for^ qualified "^tiidents as an altc^rnativV to the usual 4 years 
of secondary school and 4 years of college leading to the B. A. degree." ^ 
; About the same, time, the president of Ken yon College was jjro- 
moting a pJan designed to co-ordinate ^.ncl enrich the general educi^tion' 
of academically able students, in .the schools and college^. 'The result 
was the experimental program known as the School and College Study 
of Admission with Advanced Standing, begun in the fall of 1952. 

* Seven schools ofTeretl college-level courses during 1953-54 and 12 col- 
leges agro^ to grant advanced placement,^ credit, or both to students 
who performed creditably in the courses ajid m\ tlie examinations. 
The program cont^inued as tjie School and College Study of Admission 
with Advanced Standing during 1954-55. It w^as* renamed the 

•* Advanced* Placement Program when the College* En trance Examina- 

?tion Board assumed responsibility in 11955-56. 

Quo of the major features of £he Advanced Placement Program is 
that the responsibility for providing an enriched and challenging aca- 

' - ' -'V 

» General Education in School and Colleae, Cambridge, ^^ttss.. Harvard University Press,. 1952, p. \\2. 



THE Advanced placement program ^ 3 

demic program for superior students is shared bylthe high school and 
the college. "Each must .make substantial departures from well es- 
tablished routines to permit. the individual students to break out of 
the customary lock step/' ' The higHiSchobls teach the courses; thje 
colleges place the students and credit them with the work; and th^ 
College 'Entrance Extoninalion Board coordinates the pro-am. 

Subject committees composed of i:epresentatives from the high 
schools and colleges have prepared suggested criteria and^ syllabi for - 
the courses. The CEEB Advanced Placement Examination^j^in which 
essay questions predominate, are given in literature and English com- 
position, American history, European^i^tory, French^ Geraaan, Latin, 
Spanish, mathematics, biology, chemistry, and physics. 'Each exami- 
nation estimates the level at which the-student should begin his college 
stiidy, ^ Committees of readers, representing both high scliools and 
colleges, grade the essay (^estions and assign scores ranging from 5 
(high honor) ^to 1 (failure). The Educational Testing Service spores 
the objective questions. The examination papers anJ interpreta- 
tions, with the school's recommendations and .descriptions of the 
advancj^Qd placement courses, are then sent to the colleges. 

Ar^jjiculation, or the lack of it, is an age-old educational prohleni. 
The Advanced Placement Program is making substantial contribu- 
,tions toward in>proved communication between high school and college. 
TeacBi^rs from both levels work Jtogcther on' the committees. In 
addition, they meet at the siunmer conferences sponsored by the pro- 
gram coordinators. Illustrative of the scope of this activity are the 
coilfejrences which were held during the summer of 1960: for adminis- 
trators, La^vrenceville School (N.J.); for biology -teachers. University 
of Colorado; for chenjistry teachers. University of Illinois; for English 
teachers. Smith College (eastern conferenGc), Northwestern Univer- 
sity (westerii conference); for history teachers, Stanford University; 
for foreign language teachers, Hotclikiss School (Connecticut); for 
mathematics te&chers. Case Institute of Technology; and for pHysics 
teachers, Columbia ^University.\ 

In 1960, Bowdoin College-and the University of Denver independ- 
ently sponsored Advanced Placement Summer Institutes in chemistry, 
the University of Michigan in Latin, and Yale University in biology,, 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics. In addition, .the New York S^te 
Department of Education financially supported Advanced Placement 
Workshops in American history at Vassur College, biology ^t 
Manhattan College, chemistry at Colgate University, En^ish at- 
Cornell University, and mathematics at New.York City College. 
■ . * ^ 

? Bridging the Gup Bttvoten School and ColUge, Evaluation RoT»rt No. 1. New York, The Fund for the 
Advancement o( Education, 1953. p. 67/ ' , ' ' 
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4 ' ADVANCED STANDING 

The Growth of the Program \^ 

The Advanced Placement Prograni has increased from the 12 
institutions originally participating to over 400 colleges an$i uni^^er- 
sities which subscribe to the principles of th^ Advanced Placement 
Program. This number reprcsei^ts ^lightly more than a fourth of the 
4-year institutions of higher education/ In 1955-56, 1,229 srtudents 
from. 1,04 high schools took 2,199. examination^ ,apd entered 130 col- 
leges. In 1959-60, 10,53f students from *890 schools took 14,158 
examinations and entered 567 colleges,^ * ' ' 

Although the program has grown rapidly, the nujnber of participate 
ing fiigh schools is relatively smull in comparison to tire total number 
in the United States. Tlie teTidency for a large number, of advanced 
placement candidates to enroll in a smalt number of colleges and 
universities^is also .a limiting factor. ^Thirleeo colleges iii 1958 and 
18 in 1959 •enrolled, approximately' half .of the advanced placement, 
candidivtes.. i . - • 

'There are^igns that tiiis situation is changing. Interest has been 
generated By tiie grOTiag number of universities participating in the * 
Advb.nced Placement Program and some SUte education agencies are- 
encouraging its use. In Oliio, the presidents of the 6 State-supported 
institutions have issued a statemtyit endorsing the program, and 40 of 
the private and church-supported institutions have indicated, their 
willingness to grant placement or credit. 'A full-timt3 officer has been 
appointed to coordinate tl^e activities of the program within the State. 
Working closely with the coordinator is the Ohio Council on Advanced 
Placement, an advisory committee of representatives from the col- 
leges^ and universities. The program includes regional conferences 
for secondary school^ administrators and regional subject cOnferoncbs^ 
for high.schqorancj college teachers. 

Tke Oregon Council ovi Advanced Placement, formed in the spring 
of 1960, is'composed of representatives from the higli schools, colleges, ^ 
State Departn\ent of Education, and associations of school admini- 
strators and teachers. The Counciriiopes.to increase the number of 
Oregon high*schpols which oSi^r advanced placement courses by help- 
ing thejn establish the courses. 

In ^Arizona, the intei-est in the prograAi by the University and 
* Tucson scIiDol offi(;iials resulted in a 2-day conference held at the 
U^jiiversity in March 1958, An outcome oJf the conference has been 
the development of advanced pfacement course ouChnes throijgh the 
cooperative efforts of University and liigh school teacliers. 

I . ' ^ ' ^. 

« Based on the number of instltutigUs nsponJing tu the Ofllcc uf Education Opening (Fall; E&rollment 
purvey, 1959. * . . , * 

^ » College Entrance Examination lJuard, A Guide to the /idifinctd Placement Program^ 1960-61. Now York, 
The Board, 19G0. p. $. 



. 4^ I THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROQRAM 5 

In 'one Pittsburgh -high school, , t^v:€k prqfcfisors from Carnegie 
Institute of Technology^. one on full-linie ieuvo, taught the-tulviinced 
Dlud^mcnt courses in English ami' hlblory during 1959 00^ while the 
iWo higb school teatjU^rs thoy r^^placed taught atj Carnegie. The 
exchange Nvas pirecSdeif ;hy a 4-wcck summer planning institute at 
CtvnK^ieior teachers, of English and hist6ry. 

Groups iI^Ne^v^ York, N^j-th Carolina, and Virginia are studying 
\he Advanced Placement Program as one of the plans for enhancing 
tlie programs of superior or gifted students. 'J'he New York State 
Department of Edueati^jn has nppr0^ed the program as a plan for Iho 
.•education of the gifted and, as p^e^ iously not-cd, sponsored Advanced 
, 'Placem-ent Workshops during the summer of 19G0. The Governor 
and legislature of North Carolina appointed u connnission to study 
programs for the gifted, including the At^^ ancecl 'Placement Prograjn. 
The Virginia General Ass>enihly passed a jeschition. to study the 
. program as aonethod for encouraging capable students to work to 
full capacity. 

An additional stimulus was given by the Rockefell'er report, 
Nvhich recommends the 'AdvaneiHi Placement l\ogram as one way to 
provide challenging study for }oung people of outstanding ability.* 
* , *' ' 

, ' College and University Policic^ ' . ' , 

nTIic changing attitu<les of the colleges toward advanced placement 
' njake it difficult to keep abrea&t of current policies which' va.ry from 
o one institution to another*. Of 3G0 colleges surveyed in the spring of 
195^,^ 150 granted placement and 210 granted both placement and 
credit to students who had sui^cessfully completed .itdvanced place- 
ment courses. and had done creilitably on thfe examinations. ^Of those 
co)leg(5b which granted credit, some placed restrictions on tlie amount 
but*most granted the credit with no limitations. 

The policy for.^ranting credit runs^ llle gun'iut from advanced place- 
ment.with a positive declaration of • 'no credit'' to the granting of as 
much as ii yearns acceleration. .The colleges which have 'had the 
longest experience with the program seem more likely to grant credit: 
without* reservation. In many instltutiohs, , considerable variation 
exists 'amtwig the departments Vith respect to advanced phiciment 
or the granting of credit. Thus, an institution may have a, blanket 
policy, or at 'may have policies which vary from one dcpaKment to' 
anoth(*r. , ; 



* The Pursuit of Excellence, op, ciL.V ' ' 

» David 'A. Dmile>, "T he Atlvancv^ riaS.niont Vwzi^m,'* * The Bulletin of the Natidnal Association of 
SecandarySchQoJ Principals, Vol. 42; Dec. 1958, p. 3. ^ 
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6 . ^ ' ' ADVANCED STANDING 

* General policies in institutions include the following: 

1. Placement in an advanced course with credit for the prerequisite. 

2. Placement .in an advanced course with noSredit /or the prerequisite. 

3. Credit for one 'semester of the freshpjah course. 

4. Credit fdr a parallel course, 

5. Credit toward the general education requirements. . ' ^ ' 
'6. Nk) credit but exemption from the general education requirements. 

7, A limit in the amount of credit awarded. 

8, Unlimited credit awarded. ' 

9, The award of credit dependent uf^on the successful completion of o;Qe or 

two semesters of college. 4 
10. Advanced placement or the award of credit validated b}^ departmental 
♦proficiency exaniinati Oft s.- . - . . • ~' ' ' 

The folloAving^^atnpJes of practices at specific institutions illus- 
trM^, this variety of policies. , Om of the various procedures at Yale 
University enables successful students to obtain exepiption from *one 
or more of the distributional requirements taken by all degree lOandi- 
dates; the ^amptions may be converted into course credits at the 
end pf the fresRman year. The University of Michigan grants to 
successful advanced placement candidates credit up to a maximum of 
16 semester hours of which nQ,mor^e than 8 ipay be .in any one exam- 
ination, area. ' At Harvard,' Prmceton, and Yale univereijt4es, 
students who earn advanced placement credit in three or. more ;^ear 
CQurses may. qualify for sophomore standing. At Dartmouth 
College, sophomore standing can be achieved by students, who earn 
^credit for five or more term courses spread over at least three different . 
.subject ^areas. Columbia' University grants' advanced placement 
credit on the basis^of the student's score on the Advanced Placement' 
Examination and his^collegp performance d^^ing the freshman year. 
The maximum amount ok credit^. that Qiay be earned is 24 ' points, 
applicable 'to the 126 points required for gfaduation... The French/. 
.German, anfl Spanish departments j^f Ohio State University^ place 
successful advcmced placement students in advanced courses but the 
award of credit depends upon their performance on the departmental 
proficiency examinations. The biology depiwtment at the University, 
however, grants credit on the bs^is of the Advanced Placement Exam- 
laations, but advanced staiiJing is 'dependent i^on performance on 
the departmental proficiency examinations. * . , 

Just as the poUcics for granting credit. vary, so do th(i criCeria. 
For example. Harvard and Y^ile universities -have similar policies 
with regard to qualifications' for awarding sophomore standing, but 
their criteria for granting.'Credit diflfer. Harvard autoniatically gfants^ 
*credil in m6st departments on the^)asis of a score of 3 or.£^re on the 
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Advanced Placement Examination, which is also one of the criteria 

at the University oR Michigan. Yale and the Univei-sity of Colo-. 

rado'require a grade of 4 or 5. Dartmouth and' Princeton consider 

the cpmposite of a number of factors, among which«^re,the results 

^ of tlie CEEB xVdvanced Placement and Achievement .tests and the 

It 

high school record. 

* A^iong the reasons for diverse policies are the differences in the** 
course content of the freshman curriculum at the colleges ^nd unfver- 

^ Cities, the attitudes, among fjiculties touard plans which break from 
. the traditional, tlieir .viewpoints concerning enrichment and^accel- 
*era4ion, and the degree of acceptance of ihe Advanced Placement 

* 'Examinations. ^ , . * ' . ^ " 

.^^ Curricular variance a I the iiistitulibns^ precludes a standard prac- 

* tige in ^adyadcfed placement practices. For e!^amplQ, the content of 
the xidvariced Placement Examination in mathematics is caleu'lus. 
Therefore, the successful student may be placed in the sophomore 
Course iu a college wAich,lncludes calculus as part, of its regular fre^h- 

, man program, or in a junior course where calculus is the sophomore 
mathematics coiftse. flach institution adapts the program to^its 
own curriculum.. * * ^ ' j * 

Although the first' reaction of college faculties is to be- cautious 
Reward relaxing curricular requirements, experience with the program 

' seems to^help overcome init^ial rel(ictJlnce,.^and the degree of accept- 
ance seems to be .related to the number of advanced placement stu- 
dents enrolled. The same jnay be said for the formulation of policy. 
Colleges 'and universities appear hesitant about establishing formal 
poHcies until after they have had actual experience with the progran[x. 
Some college and university 'staff ^nembers feel' that acceleration 
. may act al cross purposes with institutional objcctiyes and result in 
sacrifice' of breadth and depth of study. This opposition to accel- 
. eration often contributes to a conservative attitude toward the grant- 
ing of credit for advanced placement courses. Experience shows, 
^wever, that few students finish high school with enough advanced 
placem'ent courses to accelerate their college careers to any large 
extent and that, of those who do qualify for as much as & full year's 
acceleration, many elect to stay in college 4 years. For example,- a 
survey of the'plans of 97 students who qualififed for a full yea/r's ac- 

* ccleration at Harvard between 195G and 1958 showed that 34 students 
intended to remain in college 4 years; of the remaining 63* students, 
16 had not formulated their plans, 45 planned to go on to graduate 
or i^rofessional school, and only 2 students expected to enter immedi- 

* ' ately upon careers after graduation in ^ years.^ 

• ' •» Edwa^i T. Wilcox» A Report to the Faculty on the Program of Advanced Standtna. Carabriilgo, Mass. 
Harvard College, A prU 1» 1930» Table IV» p. 12. . ■ ^ 



8 . ' ADVANCED STANDINa 

- * * . 

,The recognition q{ the advanced placement courses as coUege- 
level^work probably is',the most important factor contributing to the 
success ofr the ♦program. College action with respect to advanced 
placement' and credit hinge§ upon such recognition. The granting of 
college* credit for creditable l)erformance in the advanced plac^xment 
courses 'and examinations actually indicates the acceptance of 'the 
courses as of college caliber. The program director at Harvard 
College makes the following statement about the reasoning' which 
underlies Harvard^ policy of granting advanced placement credit 
without reservation or fiu:ther validation: 

... no professor teaching a middle-group course would tKink of re-examining 
the sophomores who tome to him from tjie freshman courses in the college. It 
is not necessary to get an honor graile in a sophomore course before receiving 
credit retroactively for a freshman ofifering; a student docs not have to take a 
second-year English feoursrin order to get -credit for the first-year English 
course, and so on. The policy decisions (at Harvard] with respect to college 
'courses tkken in 'secondary schcfol therefore stehlt-directly from parallel policies . 
with respect to courses taken in the college itself ' • - * • 

Another question arises from the fact that some staff members are 
reluctant^^ to . accept the Advanced Placement Examinations as a 
measure for the award of credit. Review of the examinations and* 
other data regarding the student are available to the institutions, 
ho'wever. Harvard, which accepts automatically the score earned 
on the Examinatiops as a , matter xrf . a(}ministrative eixpediency, 
believes this is sound policy, but notes that its continuation depends' 
upon the procediures and standards for grading the examinations.^^ 

Some Evaluative Data of the Advanced Placement Program . - 

A study of the 1954 advanced placement group ^y the Educational 
> Testing Servic(^" shows that, of those receiving credit at one of the 
ori^al 12'colleges, 45 percent stood in the upper sixth of th(^ir college 
cl^es ajid that their performance was higher in the courses which 
were preceded by advanced placement courses. 

' ^More recent reports from individual institutions also show that 
advanced placement students have be^n doing creditably. Harvard, 
which enrolls a large number of advanced placement students (a 
third of the 1958 entering freshmen were advanced placement exam-^ 
inees), £nds"that **Advanced Placement students are doing well in 
advanced courses — considerably* better than undergraduates whosp 
preparation was a Freshman course at Harvard.'' Evidence of 

» • ' 

» Edward T. Wilcox/' Advanced Plaoetnent at Harvard," College Board Review, No. 41, Spring 1060, p. 18. 
»• /M{f., p. 20. . - ' . ' * 

» Bayes M. Norton* " College^ Ad mission With Advanced Standing: Report of^he Committee oxx Chem- 
istry," J^mal oj Chemical Education, Vol. 33, May i956, p, 233, ^ ' ' 
" Edward T. Wilcox, 4 report to the Faculty on the Program of Adtcnced Standing, oj). d<., p. 10. • 
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creditable work are the grades earned by the 806 students (1954-58) 
who took sequent advanced courses during their 4kst year at Har- 
vard: 29.6 percent earned A; 40.5 percent, B; 24.e/pepcent, C; 3.8 
percent, D; 1.5 percent, E." - k . 

Compared with the number of all advanced placemecft candidates, 
relatively few Harvard students have qualified for sophomore standing: 
2 students received sophomore standing in 1955, 13 in 1956, 33 in 1957, 
55 in 1958, and 84 in 1959.^^ Of the 48 students who acliieved sopho- 
more standing between 1955 and 1957, '72.9% were on the Deanfs 
JLdst, as against 39.2% of the College as a whole." 

A December 1957 report frortx Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology concluded that the academic records of the students who 
received advanced placement credit had been ''good to superior'' 
and that they experienced little difficulty in the advanced courses. 
The report staled further that all of thfe advanced placement students, 
•wnethor or not they received credit; "show, in general, high ability 
and moderate lo high achievement. Approximately 30 percent . *. ' * 
iiave established academic records whi-ch place them qn the Dean's 
List."^^ * ■ ' ' ' 

Tlje report also includes the following three .examples of how the 
program helped individual students at M.IJL One was able to take 
graduate subjects in mathematics in his junior and senior years by 
early completion of the prerequisite subjects in Ixi^ field. A sophomore 
given credit and placement in mathematics and^chemistry was using 
the released time to take more subjects in philosophy 'and literature 
than he normally Vould have. A freshman who received advanced 
placement in chemistry, physics, anxi mathenmtics could plan tq^ 
complete the requirements for the master's degree in mathematics in 
4 years. ' ' ' ^ 

A statement headed "Opportunities for Siiperior S^u^ents at 
Williams College" appeared 'for the first time ip^hat 'institution's 1958 
catalog, although ^idvanced ^lacemeat had been, used there earlier.,^? 
A 1959 report notes that the advanced placemen^ students have done 
well in^he advanced course^ at Williams and that their good perfor-- 
mance has encouraged faculty members Vto become<i"more aware 
thaiklever before of superior students and of the need of doing some- 



^ " Sequent advanced colirses are those which follow^ directly the wllego^vel work dorie In secondary 

school. ' , ^ *• 

" Edward T. Wilcox, "Advanced Placement at Harvard," op. cit.,p.^.\ ^ ^ 

^* Admlsfion to Hanard CoUege, A Report by the Special Committee on College' Admission Policy. Cam* 

bridge, Mass., Harvard University, ?eb, 19^, p. 42. 

Edward T. Wilcox, A report to the Faculty on the Program of Adtaneed StdndlnQ, op. elt., p. IZ » 
" David AfDudley and Eugene Ifc, Chamberlain, "The College Board Advanced IJlacement Program— 

A Progress Report," California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 33, March 1958, p. 1S4. 

'i»m,p. 185. - '. 
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. . ,^ . . ^' * ^ 

thuig special for\llu'm, in* freshman and sopliomore years as well as 
' in junior and senior years.l'^^ ^ r , 

Th6 four students wlio received advanced placenacut iu history at 
Williams in 1954 graduated with.Jionors— tlirce in" history and one 
in^biology. Of the stude;its ^^ho took tlie advanced history course ii\ / 
19S7i.none receiv(\(l ^ades lower than C the first semester a^^d all 
received B or above the' second 'semester.® 

In general, reports from "the- high schools have been enthusiastic. 
Newton High School OJassachusctts) reports about advanced place- 
ment students that: ^ • 

Emotionally .they are proving ta be mure mature tlian their fellows, better 
^ able to accept the elvallen)2|^ to their intdii^eiicc unJ curiu^^ity, less inclined to 

hunt foc^xeuses for not studying/. . . ' 

Gooiments quoted from alumni ot the iSroux High- School attest 
their vCilthu^iasni and indicate that advanced placement -courses were 
a^t least as good as^ first-year college courses^ broadened student 
outlook, and increased , appreciation; for • learning.- 

Problems Encpnniered in Advanced Placement Programs 

Although in essence the procedure of advanced placement seems 
—simple, problems al'lse l)ocause of diverse standards coupled with ' 
» xalher uniform methods of irieasuiing credit. 

* Amotig;;the problems caUs'^d By the diversity of educational stand- 
ards aiJid pointed" put, at the Advanced^ Placement Admiifistrators' 
CanfefoBaes' is- the transfer jtf advance^ placement credit f rom .on_e_ 
college tQ another! Revie^w (k the Advanced'Placement Examihatiojis 
is the policy of mauy colleges which give initial recognition for this 
wo,rk, })ut the examination of the transfer student may not be avaiP 
abie for this purpose. Thus, there arises the question oL whether 
the second, institution ^\ill accept advanced placement credit by 
transfer- on the same btisis as' it accepts other credit or whether it 
will follow the policies it uses in evaluating its bwn advanced place- 
ment students. * , 1^ \ * 

The specific co&rse requirements for admission to some graduate 
and professional schools and ROTC units may also cause problems 
' as the number of undergraduate ^lools-participating in tfie Advanced 
- • - • 

»• Charles R. Keller, Superior Studtnts at Williams College, May 1959. (MiraeOKmpUed.) 

^ Advanced haccmeni Ezam\nhtxons in //w/ory. Tjilk given at tlie Fourth Yale Conference on 

tbo Teaching of Che Soeial Siudies spo^jsoied bj the Yale University Master of Afts In Teaching ProgKaui. 
New Haven, Conn , April i, 1959. (MiraroKrapho<l ) . ^ ^ 

" Harold R. Gores and Leo Harry, "College- Level Courses ip. Secondary^ ^ehool," Reprint of College 
^ Board lU^ew, No. 2S, Wlnte? I95<i, f). 3. ^ - 

" Alexander lirelnan, "The iSclioul And Colh^e rrogram of Admission with Advanccfl Standing," Htyh- 
Points, Vol. 38, Dec. 1950, V'2l, also. Edward trankel, "Tliu Advanced riaeemcnt rroBrar3^4n Biology," 
The American litolooy Teacher, Vol. 21. Dee 1909, p .^55. * ' • ' ' 
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Placement Program increcLses. With regard to the ROTC units, 
Princeton University reports that advanced placement credit in 
mathematics and physics meets the specific requirements of it* 
various EpTC units.^^ 

The program director at Harvard points out 'three pr^lems which 
may 'be intensified for advanced placement students: (1) Some stu- 
dents who skip tha freshmaQ year may not have backgrounds in*^ 
certain subjects ^vhich normally begin in college (e.g., philosophy, 
social relations, economicsl aad may restrict their fields of concen- 
tration to tho^e subjecls^^f precoUege familiarity; (2) acceleration 
may unduly affect initial ^choice of majors or may make changes in 
fields of <5on"c^ntration difficult; and (3) departmental reluctance to 
credit advanced placenjient courses toward the field of concentration 
may res.ult in overconcentration.^* 

In the.high schools, advanced placement problems stem principally 
from fa,6tors jelated to school finances. Participation in the program 
has been confined for the most part to independent schools and id 
relatively^arge urbaii schools. It has been difficuH to attract rural 
^and smallUchoolsinto the pj;ogj;am because of thfe cost of providing 
Vdditional instructional staff and facilities. Even those high schools 
.Y^hich * othervyis^e have the faciliti^ Jk> olfer the**\tirses sometimes . 
have the problem of a teacher rft tiff which is not flerible enouglT .to 
permit scheduling classes for advaijced placement students. 

Although the Advanced Placement; Program has progressed rapidly, 
its impact in terms of^numbers is still relatively small. Its greatest 
contnl)ution is qualitative, aud it is for this reason that it should be 
^commended and ^encouraged as a means of allowing superior students 
to progi'ess according to their 'capacities. If the program continues 
to grow at its present rate, its influence on teaching-learning tech- 
niques could extend to the, total student enrollment, in the high 
^schools. At the sam^ time, a substantial number of advanced place- 
ment s^'tudents in the colleges couldrJaise the quality of many courses, 
or could result in an expansion 'of independent study or honors pro- 
grams. . V ' • 

There is one danger that some colleges and universities may en- 
counter, however. The growth, pf advanced placement could, cause 
changes in admissions policies to the extent that competition would 
elimi^iete talented students ^who did not haVe access to advanced 
placement courses. Institution? which facS tliis problem may need 
to adjust their admissions policies accordingly. 

•'Advanced Pto(»incnt ind*|tan<ilng, 195&-19C0," O/ficial Register of pitkeeton Untversittf, Vol 50 
Supplement, ^fny 15, 1959, p. 1. '• ^ ' 

" Edward T. Wilcox, A Report to the Kaculty on the Program of Advanced Standing, op. dt*, p/l*-15. 
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Other Pifograms of .Advanced Standing 

The Advanced -Placement Program is onfy one of severf),rpracedutes 
which the colleges employ to enrich the prjograms of superior students 
through advanced standing. The organization, national character, 
ATxd publicity of the program administered by the College Entrance 
Examination Board make it by iar the best knovra. Nevertheless, 
some colleges and universities hav^ developed their own independent 
programs of advanced standing i!S't>rder to ^^eet the needs of their 
particular communities. "^lany of the institution^ which have de- 
veloped such programs also participate in^the CEEB program, ✓ 

Somewhat like the-^CEEB Advanced Placement Prograxn is the 
Statewide Cooperative Program for Superior Students in Connecticut. 
This has been administered by the University of Connecticut since 
1955-56. In this program, qualified teachers in certain approved 
high schools supplement the regular high school work of eligible 
students with material regularly included in the freshman courses of 
the University. Student^ who satisfactorily complete the courses 
receive full college credit from ,t3ie University. During the first year, 
75 io 80 students from 9 high schools participated. * 

Unlike the Connecticut program and the typical program sponsored 
by CEEB,' in which the instruction in college-level work is given by 
tb^ highr-6cHool staff, other forms of advanced standing have been 
established in which the colleges have the major responsibility for 
enriching the programs of hi^h school stuc^pnts. For qxample, the ^ 
College Supplemental Pro-rata \tx American History, sponsored by ' 
the University of -Rochester,' extends the Advancpil Placement- Pro- 
graDjf^,-iible students in small high schools which ca»not feasibly 
oJffer the courses. This "program supplements high school work in 
American history through special classes taught by the University 
staff and directed toward preparation for Advanced Placement 
Examinations. ^ ' 

Ano flier form of advanced standing Is used by colleges and univer- 
sities which permit superior high school students to'^take regular 
fre§hman courses concurrently with then* high school studies. Among 
those reported are Brooklyn Collegje, Ohio State University, Uni- 
versity of Akron, University of California (Berkeley^and liOs Angeles), 
the University of Illino/s, University of Minnesota, University of 
Peryisylvania, University of RedlandS, and Washburn University 
of Topekaf A recent survey in California reports that 28 of the 
Sta>6's junior colleges have such programs for gifted high school 
stjudents.^^ The sxivvxy revealed further that 'student perfonnance 
has ranged from average to superior. 

I * c 

5»**pollesc-IIlgh School Liaison for the Talynted," ITie KevDsleUcT of the Inter- UnkersiVj Commilteemn the 
Superior Student, Vol 3, Feb. IWO, pp 2.^26. ' 
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Brooklyn Collcgo bpgaa its auditing program^ in February 1958, 
Under the prOgrwil, qualified high school -seniqr^ may take freshman 
courses eitiujr^or credit or as auditors. By June of 1959, 54 students 
from 6 high i^chools had ^articipajfeed, 42i completing the courses with 
cjredit and 12. as auditors.^ . * ^ 

dhiif State TJniversity admitted four Istudents from the University 
High Sehbolto mathematics courses in 19)57-58. During the summer, 
the prpgi'am was expanded and, 11 students from nmo high schools 
enrolled in 10 courses distributed among eight different departments; 
Although the progransuhas been successful, it is expected to be replaced 
by -advanced placement courses in the lorcal high schools. During 
its firtt 2 years of» operation, the program {idmitted .58 students who 
took 103 courses with a grade-pomt average of 3.41* (A==4; B=3). 

In the fall o( 195S, the University of CaUfomia, Los Angeles, per- 
mitted 40 superior students from two nearby high schools to Zake imi- 
versity courses." ^Theso 40 sttidents completed 73 courses totalling 
223 units with a gradf-point average of 3.3 (A=4; B==3). No grade 
was lower thaa G and 188 units were B and above. During the spring 
semester, &9 students participated^ These students took 63 courses 
totalling 184 units and Earned ,a 3.48 grade-point average,^ 

Since not all of the 4tu(ients intended to enroll at UCLA, inquiries 
were made to find oxil wh^ether the credit would be accepted by other 

• institutions. All hut ou6 of the colleges in whidi the studfents .in- 
tended to enroll agreed to accept thejcredit. The one college planned 

^ to validate the credit by .a proficiency examination. Because this first 

• year was considered experimental, student fees were deferred by the' 
UniYersity. • a ' . ^ 

In 1959-60, participo-tion^in the program was extended to all pub% 
and private high'schoolg 'within 8 miles of the UCLA campus- From 
11 cooperating schools, 92 students participated in the prQgra,|n. Dur^ 
ing^the fall semester, these stud^ts completed courses' totalling 510 
imits and earned a grade-point average of, 3,4. Again no grade was 
below C aqd 451 imits were B and above. UnUke the first, year, the 
University did not -defer its fees for these students; howeVer, funds 
were avaUahle for those who indicated financial need. 

Reports from UCLA show that the students performed as well, or 
better, in their continuifig hi^ school studies as they did prbr Jx) theh^ 
participation^ in 'the program on the college campus. OKthe first 
group, many were National Merit Scholarship finalists and recipients 
of other scholarships and prizes. A report from the Student Counsel- 

_i . ■,„_,. 

*• Biennial Report of the pre^dent of Brookjbn CoUegefor tU Academic Yean IQSl'-im, New York, Brook; 
lyn "College, p. 61. n 1 * 

n ElfSobcl, UCLA's SpeAil Programjbr High Schtfol Students," The Newileiter of the InUrUnivertitt 
CommiUee <m the Superior Student, Vol 2, Nov. 1959, pp. 14-17. ' ' 
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ing Center of the Uhiversity quotes student commeri'ts indicating 
that the program provided an effective bridge between ^ligh school ^ 
and college Hfe, broajjciied student interest^, stimulated learning, anfl — _^ 
improved learning habits. The Center report indicated further. Uia^ ' 
the students felt a personal gain by hanng available such campus re- 
sources as the librarj^ lectures, and plays, ' ' 

Among the institutions rupprli d to admit superPor high scJioojMu- ^_ 
dents 'to summer st)ssion courses are the University of Arizona, the - 
University of Louisville, Vanderbilt, Purdue, the University ot Misr_ 
souri, North^^estern at Evanston, and Stetson University. . 

Supported by a grant frpm the Carnegie Foundation, the Uwiver- 
sity of Louisville initiated aii*exporimental program in 195S to admit 
high school students to the cdlege for summer study .^^ Forty stu- 
dents^vere selected for participation from public and^^parochial high 
, schcfols in the area and were awarded scholarships to attend the two 
^-week summer sessions. Each student took one 3- or 4-hour cour^ 
•The 39 students completed 78 courses, received A in 25, B in 39,^ 
C in 14. ' 

In geheral, the extension of university facihtiSs to high ,schoi 
students is pTarticuIarly helpful in those instances where super;' 
students attend secondary schools w^hich dq not have the faciliti£^ 
offer college-lev^el work. There are also othe^r advptag es in progl% ns _ 
given under college or university auspices. * Th^'.ij|g)0rtuiuty to stiuly 
in the'-aetual college environment, besides, providing challenging ^ex- 
perience, helps^ make adjustment to-'tlie first full year easier* The 
high schools, can inijiato-and conduct the prograitis^with relative , 
ease and little expense, although there is the problem of scheduling ' 
classes to permit time* for commuting between, high school and cb llege. 
The colleges do no£ have to use suppjement^il measures of'studeqt 
achievement to de terming whether the courses are of Qpllega caliber) 
.inasmuch- as the courses are par^f of the regular curpix:ulum. The 
chief disadvantage is to the high schools which aiis^the stimulating 
experience ofroffering college-level work. 




Summdry , 



Colleges and universities which off(?!* advanced standing, .either 
through cooperation witl) the Advanced Placement ^Program oT 
through the operation of their own programs^' recommend it as one 
means -of permitting abl?. students to progress at rates of which they 



^* Memo from UCLA Student VotinsrlinQ C<riterj May 1959. (Duplicated.) \ ^ * 

« J, J. OprKTihernier, '^JCxftc/inunt at I/>ui:>vilk'/' The l^tu:sleit€r of (he Inter- umertity Committee on 



the SupefK^r^ Stud^t, Vol. 1, Oct. 106>^ pp. 
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are capable. jThey report tlj^t advanced standing programs stimu- 
late and motivate ^Superior students .to supplement-or replace what 
could ^therwise be for them a tedious or unuofepiring progtam^ gf^ 
study, ptter advantages of the* pattern "of advanced standing are: 

1. Communication between schools and colleges is'facili^tod through the meet- 
„ ings between high school and college teachers, ^heir mutual concern over 

- reducing the amount Of duplica^on in the aca^itrmia programs of superior 
students is^a major contribution toward bettej? articulation between the high 
schools and colleges and better curriculum pflanning at»both levels, 

2, The nature of advanced standing requires that student programs tfe,planned 
, individually, to conform to particular abilities, needs, and interests. This 

individual planning may result in irriproved teaching and learning methods 
for all students*. 

3, Advanced standing enables students to extend their collegiate studies to 
areas for which they might not otherwise have time. »^ 

4. Acceleration by means of advanced standing programs assists studAijs finan* 
cially%y permitting them to reduce the time needed to complete work lOr' 
the degree, ^The financial savings may help some students to pursue gfadu- *^ 

, ' ate study whipji tbey might otherwise have been unable to afford. | 

Currently, the College Entrance Examination Board has assigned' 
a research associate to study its Advanced Placement Program' The" 
present plans include. a survey of a iepresfentative gro^p^oi iqstitu- 
tiona»t6 determine the reasons. for participating or not participafitig 
in the program^ .a summary of the accomplishments of the partici- 
pating high schools, an analysis of the curriculums i\nd examinatfons 
based on the opinions of scholars in the respecti ve fields, and a 'sta- 
tistical analysis of 4ihe scores. » 

A comparative study of the various advanced 'Standing program*- 
would.be impracticable un,til morGfdala tire available. _ At thre present 
time, there^are insufficient daifl to show the extent to which the var^. 
ibus programs complement, supplement, or ^overlap each other, ^ 

AlthouglJ advanced Standing in gQjieral has afriVed'at the point ^ 
where it can be recommended with reasonable-assurance, there is a. 
"notteeabU} lack of evaluative data. , The reports from the few institu- 
tions which have published data about the progress of stndents who 
earned advanced standing indicate a confidence in the philosopj^y 
behind advanced standing practices and a ^onviction that the pro- , 
grams are highly successful in achieving i,heir goal to enhance *the 
education of superior students. However^ there is need for objective 
data from a greater number of participating institutions. Such reports 
not oply would help in 4eveIoping educational patterns to ajccommd- 
date the superior student but might conceivably contribute to^inir 
proved teaching-leiirning techniques and new curriculum theories 
applicable io all^tudents. . % 

• 22 r * 

• \ . > 
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Among questions still to be answered are tine following: 

1. What are the reasons or philosophies which underlie the various policies and 
procedures for granting advanced standing in the institutions? 

2. What evaluative procedures should be used to measure the effectiveness of 
advanced standing? ' 

3. WWit is the effect of advanced .standing on the social adjustment of the 
participating high school and college students? 

4. What is its effect on the total acedemic prggram in the college or university, 
includmg admissions, curriculum outlines, and graduation requirements? 

5. How do advanced standing practices affe'ct the ,total teaching learning (Cli- 
mate in the high schools and colleges? , • . 



appI^dix 

.* Advanced Standing in Selected Colleges and Universities 

THETOLLOWING descriptions summarizing advanced sfanding practices 
in selected institutions are intended to be illustrative^ only, sinee a numbel- of other 
institutions al^o h&ve programs of advanced standing. For further information, 
the interesled reader should eonsult the publications )isted in the footnotes or 
write dir^c^y tothe jndiyid^ial institutions. 

. Brooklyn College » • - . t 

In addition to "the auditing program whiih perrpits able student^ to taketcollege 
courses while completing high school, Brooklyn College begaii to offer eredit in 
February 1958 for eollege-le^el courses taught in the high schools. In the begin- 
ning, the eredit was validated Jby the*eqprse e.xammations of the College. In 
1959, the College diseontinued giving validation examin^ations and *now grants 
advanced placement on the basis of the scores ^Qn CIZEB Advanced Place- 
ment E.xaminations, supplemented by specific requirements iil^mo dep£^rtments» 

Qomeil UniveTr^ty * - - 

-Within the. College of Atts and Science!^, freslimdn'niay qualify for advanced 
, placement or eredit\through creditable- performance on the CEEB Actvaaced 
Placement Examinations or, in some subjects, on course examijiations giv§li by the 
college departments. Advanced placement is offered in English and forwgn lan- 
guages. A(|j"anced placement and credit for introductory courses .may be earned 
in biology, chemistry, histQ^y, Latin^ mathematics, and physics.' 

Dartmouth College * * ' . 

At Dartmouth, qualified students may be eligible for both Credit and advanced 
placement. The award of credit is determined by the departments on the basis 
of the CEEB Achievement and Advanced Placement tests, the departmental 
teSUTad ministered during Freshman Week, school records, and personal interviews. 

Freshmen who receive advanced placJfeient ci*edit for five or morp Dartmouth 
term-QOurses in three or more subject areas may enter the sophon^orc glass and 
are credited w^th a sufficient number of additional unspecified courses to m^ke 
up the total of nine normally carried in the freshman yearJ The students^ must 
meet the independent reading requirements of the sophomore year and the Eng- 
lish, foreign language, and divisional distributive requirements for the degree. 

Students who receive credit for four Dartmouth term-courses in two subject 
areas ma^ receive a 'full year of ajiranced standing by fu^glling the following con- 

* Bitnnial Report of the President of Brooklyn College for the Academtf Years 18S7-59. New York, Brooklyn 
College, pp. 51-52. • • 

' Ad^nced Placement of Freshfiien. Ithaca, N. Y., College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University, 1956. 
(Flier:) • 

*IU€o9nitlfm of EzceptioTuU Preparation. Hanover, N. IL, Dartmouth College, April l&CO, pp. 4-6. 
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ditidiis before the beginning of the sophomore year: (1) satisfaction of the Eng- 
lish and foreign language requirements anQ all but three of the division distribu- 
tive requirements for the degree, of which not m^ore than two are in any one divi- 
sion, and (2) credit ^TtWQ^courses in addition to the normal freshman program. 
Students who meet these requirements before th$j beginning of the sophomore 
year receive admission to the junior class and jjtfe credited with a suflScient num- 
ber of additional unspecified courses to make up the total of nine normally carried 
in the sophomore year. ^ - * , • , 

Qualified students may also receive exemption {p(ftn the distributive rec^uire- 
ments.^ Although this does' not result in cxedit, advanced placement, or eligibil- 
ity foe advanced standing, it does allow a -wider^choicb of courses by eliminating 
from the student's program the courses in which he^as demonstrated competence. 

Harvard Univ^sity * ^ - * ♦ 

.For/nany years, Harvafd and Badcliffe students have been able to qualify for 
advanced placement through departmental examination. Since 1954, students have 
been able to' achieve advanced standing b> successful performance on the CEEB 
Advancf d.Placement Exatijiiiations. A score of 3 or better on the examinations 
qualifieff.students for advanced placement in most departments. In French liter- 
ature and* chemistry, the rS|miremeilt is a score of 4 or better. Calculus is 
prerequisite for advanced placement in physics. Although th^ are no advanced 
placement examinations in Firt Eastern history, Greek, music (haihnony),*and 
Russian, students may qualify for advanced standing iu these subjects through 
departmental examinations. . 

Students who. receive formal advanced placement in three or^itpaore courses 
qualify for sophomore stan^Jingt Student^ who receive advanced placement In, 
one pr two courses may substitute indep^dent study, but the advanced stand- 
ing in these^cases carries no reduction ofih§ requirements for the degree. If the 
college work of these students is of honors quality, they inay substitute independ- 
ent study for one or two courses in the form of expan^ied tutorial graduate work 
applicable toward a higher degree, private research, br similar activity not cov- 
ered by undergraduate courses. ^ / , U/- 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology ^ / ■ / / 

ISither through the Advanced Placemen^ Progjram or the M.hT, examinations 
for advanced standine M.I.T. students may receive advanced placement and cred- 
it in chemistry, English composition and literature, American and European 
history, and mathematics. Because the advanced placement physics course usually 
tai^ght in the secondary schools does not parallel eijther half of the 2-year M,I,T. 
* physics sequence, credit in this subject is infrequently granted.^ ^udents who 
have taken the advanced placement foreign language courses and examinations 
are encoxjraged to move ahead to^ a level commensurate with their abilities. 

0 " * 

Ohio State University * . . - , * 

T^iere are three ways in which students may earn advanced standing credit at 
Ohio State University: the University placement examinations, departmental pro- 
ficiency examinations, and the r€EEB' Advanced Placement Examinations. 

\* Adtcncid Standing at Harvard and Raddlffe, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, September 1958. 

(Flier.) * » ' , 

» A Oulde to AdmlsHm tclth Adcanecd Placement and Credit at MJ. T. Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts 
institute of Technology, October 1959. . ^ ^ < 

• Adcanee^ -Placement and Credit tolumbiis 10, Ohio, The Ohio State University, March i959. . 
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The Engljsh, foreign language, and mathematics placement examinatiqns ad- 
ministered to newly admitted studente provide well*prepared students with the 
opportunity for earning college credit. The fcjllo^ng excerpt from a report on 
the pltffeement process in mathematics is illifttrative of this pjoccfdure: 
, . . Before the start of the Autumn Quarter of 1958, approximately 5000 Au- . 
dent^ took the mathematics placement test. The summary below indicates 
each of the five classes into which students were separated Mid shows the ap- 
proximate number of students placed in each class. 

About 100 students were placed in Class 1. They received ten quarter hours - 
proficiency credit and could enroll either for \lath 418 or /or Math 440, the 
.courses in analytic geometry and calculus, respectively. 
About 4(l0 students were placed in Class 2. Eath of these atudents received 
five hours proficiehcy credit if he enrolled in Math 422, Special. The course 
covers in one quarter the college algebra and trigonometryowhich normally 
- requires two quarters. ^ ' , 

About 1900 students were placed in Class 3. These studeirts may enroll eitljcr 
. in Math*41Sor in Math 421, the beginning college level course^, each contain- 
. ing sOme alxebra and some trigonometry. 

A studeiiVaentatively placed in Class 3 by the 8creening_tes\ is next given ^an 
examination* covering algefera and trigonon{etry to d(icide if he is entitled to 
advanced placemen^. If he 'shows t^&t he is outstanding in algebra and^ 
trigonometry, hb is placwi in Class 1. If 'he seems well prepaced, but not out- 
standing-, he iS placed in Class 2. Otherwise, he remains in Class 3.^ 
A second means through which students may>earn credit are the departmental 
proficiency examinations that are^similaj to the final course examinations. Per- 
formaitfee satisfactory to the department qualifies the student for advan^e^l worH. 
and cre<iit in one or rtiore fields. * ThVough ^this niethodWudents )nay acquire . 
credit equal to three full quartei;? of college ^ork. . ; . !! ^ . 

I'hrough creditaljle performance in the advanced placem^tit courses and the 
CEEB, examinations, stu^i)t& may earn advanced placement and credit in 
che/pistry, English, Am6qcan and European history, Latijti, mathematics, and 
physics. Students may receive credit in biology but advanced placement depends 
upon their performance on th(J departmental proficiency fxaminations. Con- 
versely, in PrenCh, German, «nd Spanish, students may receive advj^ced place- 
ment for outstanding performance on the CEE^ examinations but credit is 
* dependent upic^n their performance on the department?d proficiency examiijiations. 

Princeton University ' . ^ ^ ' ' 

Decisions regarding advanced standing are made at Princeton on an individual 
l^asis, determined from the student's performance on the CEEB Achievement 
and Advanded Placement testa and his school record and recommendations.' 
Available to qualified students are the following: (1) advanced placement, (2) 
credit toward fulfilling the distribution reqftirem^Cnts and the^proficiency require- 
ment in mathematics or foreign language, (3) credit toward reducing the number 
of elective courses in the upperclass years, permitting the mibsUtuti^n of graduate 
wc^pk or independent study, (4) advance^ standing (sopliomore in the first yoar 
of residence or junior in the second) if advanced placement is earned in three or 
more subfects, , * ^ ^ 
J ..Memf*"^ ' , \ * ' * • ^-r^' * 



» W. Wallace Stover, "Math Placement Tests Measure High School Product/* ^Ajo SehcoU, Vol. 37,^ 
Mftr p. 42. ' . ' , ' , 

» "Advance Placetnent and Standing. i95d-iob/* bjSficial RegUier ofPrincetm VKicer'iity, VoL 60 Supple- 
'inent. May 15, 1959, pp. 1-11. ' ' 
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For many years, the University has administered two plans of advanced stand- 
ing which are available to superior freshmei^. In the Three- Year Plah, the« / 
student omits the sophomore year and receives the A.B. degree in 3 years upon 
CoiApletion of the regular upperclass program. In the Special Program in the 
Humanities, the sophomore year consists of junior departmental Work in history 
or in one of the humanities departments, the junior year is devoted to senior 
departmental work, and the senior .year comprises independent study in the 
humanities and cuUnipates in a senior thesis of substantial scopfe and depth. 

Umversity of Michigan • • * ^ ' 

The College of Literature, Science, and the Arts grants cQidit for scores of 
3, 4, or 6 on the Advanced Placement Examinations up to a maximum of 16 
hours, of which no more thwi^S may be in any one examinatiori'area. For a 
score of 2, each case is evaluated individually by the college departmeAt concerned. 

Where the advanced placement course is parallel to ono^in ihe.'College, course 
credit aj)plicable toward the University distribution requirem^t's is awarded. 
For credit in courses not corr^ponding to any college course, departmental 
credit is awarded and may be applied toward University ^distribijlion reqifirements 
at the discretion of the Administrative Boa>a. Placement is dependent upon ^ 
the performanccof the student and on how closely the advanced placement course 
corresponds to the college course. In general, students are not permitted to 
take for college credit those courses corresponding to the advanced placement 
coursQS they took in high school. 

Williams CkMcge i« 

At Williams, students who have successfully completed advanced placefcient 
courses and examinations receive credit toward graduation and placement in 
couYses not ordinarily available to freshmen. \Vith the permission'of th5 Dean, 
a4/anced placement students may also register for. more courses than is^usually 
allowed and thus can accelerate their college programs. ^ 

Tale Vniversity " * ^ 

The long-standing practices of advanced standing at Yale have been brought 
' 'together to harmonise witl) the, objectives of the Advanced'Placemerit Program, 
The lyochure describing Yale*s policies notes «that able students may enrich 
their programs , > ' x ' 

... in many ways: immediate enrollment in advanced courses; earlier selection 
of the area of major study and, consequently, earlier association with those 
faculty members wHo, will direct the major study ; omission of one or more ^ 
courses during the later years of undergraduate -stndy in order to concentrate . 
on individual research, selection of one or more graduate courses Vi]ii\e still an 
Undergraduate; combining Senjor Year with the first year of a graduate^ro- 
gram ! ^ .; facilitating a j^ear of sjudy.abroad during the undergraduate ^ars; 
[andl . . . accdleratiojQ for the student who obtains Course Credit for at least 
t]iree full year courses, either prior to entrande. or delayed. 
♦ ' 

• General InfoTmaiion on the, OranUng ofcoilege Credit und Placement for Students Entering the Universitif of 
Michigan with Experience in the Advanced Placement Program of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
undated. (Mimeographed.) - ^ , 

»• Williams College Bulletin. WllUarpstown/Mass., WlUlams^Hegc, Apri^l959, pp. ^Ir25. 

» Advanced Plocemtnt and Credit for Entering /VwAman.^x New Uavcn, Com^, Yale University, ^epteni' 
beri959j , . ' ^ « ^ 
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• / 

A student automatically qualifies for^redit for a full year course by completion 
©f an advaticed placement course or its equivalent and earning a grSidq of 4 or 5 
on the Advanced Placement Exaniination. Credit ^n three full year ^courses 
provides the student with the opportunity to graduate in 3 ijistead of 4 years. 
Students,who -receive three or more coursp credits are classified as freshmen the 
first year and may enter the jimior class the following year. 

On the basis of their school record and the insults of the CEEB Achievement' 
or Advanced Placement tests, s,tu dents are awarded exemption from related dis- 
tributional requirements which must be satisfied by all degree candidates. The 
award of distributional credit qualifies the student for advanced placement in a 
p^axticular area of study or enables him to move into other areas. The recipient 
of one or more distributional credits may convert them into a similar number of 
course credits if he maintains a strong record during the freshman year and applies 
for the delayed credit at the end of the year, \^ ^ 

In the 1958 freshman class of ^^007 students, 719 received f,332 distributional 
credits and took 749 advanced courses. Course credit was awarded to 158 stu-^ 
dents of whom 38" received credit for three or more full year courses, Ja-the 1959 
Jreshman class df 1,032 students, 759'i«ceived 1,479 distributional credits and 
took 1,036 a4vrAnce*d» courses. Course credit was awarded to 216 students, of 
whom 25 received credit for three or more full year courses. 
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